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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Lambs 
Our car sped on through pleasant country ways, 
But as our smoke-bleared city eyes 
Did gaze on fair far autumn fields 
A truck went rumbling by 
Full loaded with its gentle freight, 
The lambs so crowded that we deemed a mass of 
wool 

Until their patient heads appeared, 
With half closed eyes and weary; 
The sawdust sifting down like flakes 
On saddened eyes and wool! 
Too weary, helpless, hopeless for a bleat 
For those far longing mothers 
They had left in the green fields 
Where they had sported in their happy youth, 
And bleating, ran to suckle, or in fear.- 
Now the fond mother bleats, and calls in vain, 
Nor knows the thirst and hunger of the child. 
No more she’ll fondle ’gainst her woolly side 
And fondly lick 
The lamb through all the heat and roar and jam 
Of city streets and heavy trucks,— 
Worn out with fear, thirsty and heavy-eyed, 
Gentle and helpless, 
Has gone forth to die! 

—Crace Craw. 


Friends on the Cape should read the following 
letter from Mr. Irwin, the agent we were for- 
merly employing regularly down on the Cape 
until money failed. | We were only able last 
year to have him work on special cases. It 
may easily be seen from his letter that it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the animals on 
the Cape if we could employ him all the time in 
this much needed work. If any one interested 
could send us a contribution for the purpose we 
would be glad to make use of it in this way. 

Cotuit, Mass., April 24, May 16. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I am enclosing my bill for 
March and April. One dog put to rest March 
28. This dog had been lying by the side of the 
road all day; he had been run over by an auto- 


mobile and left to suffer. April 2, one horse 
taken from work in very bad condition, very 
lame indeed, and if not better by last of the 
month I will put him to rest. April 18, one calf 
taken from owner and put to death, no feed. 
April 22, one horse, old and in very bad condition, 
put to death. Iam glad spring is coming for the 
sake of the poor animals. There has been a 
great deal of suffering the last two months. 

Replying to your last letter regarding the 
calves, I have had two bad cases. There is a 
ereat deal of suffering, and there will be for the 
next four or five weeks, as they begin to pick 
them up on Thursdays, and they don’t get back 
to Plymouth before Saturday, as that is their 
headquarters, and they are seldom fed during 
that time. Last year I found a place in Kingston 
where they were killing them. They were cut- 
ting their heads off without stunning them first. 
I closed that place up. J understand they have a 
place somewhere between Plymouth and Carver 
and they have located in this out of the way 
place to get clear of inspection. They can 
then sell them, underweight, and without being 
stamped. I would like to be able to take a trip , 
over a part of that territory but suppose it is a 
more expensive trip than you can afford me to 
take. Four years ago at this time I found many 
pitiful cases where they were kept in open sheds 
and tied out of doors, which is cold for this time 
of year. If that place could be found and 
closed up I think it would be a great help. Truly 
yours,—W. H. Irwin. 


Polly Letters 


Have you ever seen them when the summer is 
over—these pets of vacation time, Polly? 

Ever watch them slinking through the dusk, 
grown afraid, distrustful of the queer things that 
call each other ““humans’”’? Don’t add to the 
number; there will be more than ENOUGH of 
these desperate, starved, forsaken “ pets’’ left 
behind when vacation is over and the family 
must return to the city flat again! 

Call the Animal Rescue League to take them 
if you find yourself over-burdened with kittens 
or puppies. 

Go over to the Animal Rescue League some 
day and ask them to tell you the WHOLE story. 
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Talk with the man who is sent out to collect 
these abandoned animals; let him tell you of the 
“chamber of horrors’? he has looked into again 
and again. And picture for yourself the “last 
condition” of the “darling little kitty’? when it 
is no longer little or darling in any man’s sight. 

Imagine—if you can—the bewildered, puzzled 
first days that are bound to be experienced when 
the family has gone from camp or cottage. The 
patient, questioning wait for the food it has 
always found set out till now. The hopeless, 
lost, lonesome feeling when day by day nobody 
answers the distressed calls for food, for shelter, 
for attention. You wouldn’t like to know the 
terrors, the horrors of such a time! And the 
realization that MUST come in some hour of 
understanding. The house that was home is 
NEVER to be opened again; the hand that fed is 
NEVER going to place food before your famishing 
self again; the voice that made you KNow all 
sorts of queer emotions NEVER calls you—and 
NEVER will! 

And go on—imagine the soft, warm corners 
you dream of—the corners you usEp to know, 
while you crawl into some dark, dismal, half- 
hidden place of retreat, and shiver alone in your 
fear. For by that time you woutp be afraid of 
everything except the death you would pray for 
if you knew how to pray—the death that is so 
slow in coming to open the door of release! 

Forget to be “soft-hearted”’ unless you carry 
that soft heart around with you through aux the 
days! If you truly find companionship in dog 
or cat; if having them around contributes to 
your joy in life, make the most of such “ dumb”’ 
joys—and when age or sickness makes their 
removal necessary mourn for them as sincerely 
as you please—secretly or in the open where all 
may hear and see. But, in the name of MERCY, 
“know thyself’—get wise to the thing you 
MEAN to do before you start it at all, and DON’T 
take any helpless, dependent creature into your 
summer plans if it is FOR THE SUMMER ONLY, and 
merely as an added amusement to yourself or 
the children. 

And pon’ leave a dog or a cat, or even a tiny 
bird, behind you when you go away for your 
vacation unless you make soME arrangement 
with someone you can trust to look after your 


PETS if you cannot look after them yourself. 
Vacation means a season of suffering, of horror, 
of bewilderment and terror to many of our dumb 
friends. If you can, take them along, if you 
have them now, or at least be suRE they will not 
suffer while you are enjoying your good time. 
But pon’r.take a small kitten or a little puppy 
along, as you say you think of doing, “just for 
the summer,” believing that “somebody will 
take it in when you no longer want it’’—wHo 
wants something you have no use for? And in 
what happy hour do you think you will stumble 
on the wuHosit you fondly imagine will be 
SOMEWHERE when your hour of departure 
arrives? 

Keep what you have and see that they are 
provided for and made happy; but send the 
“summer pet” on its way rejoicing before the 
summer begins. It’s the kindest way in the end, 
and before you leave home is the time to settle 
the matter.—By Mary Jane (“‘ Jennette”’) Mar- 


‘shall, author of “Polly Letters”: courtesy of the 


Boston Sunday Post. 


Ban on Bullfighting 
SUFFERING OF HORSES STIRS HUMANITARIANS 


Maprip, May 13—After a century and a half, 
in which approximately 25,000 horses were killed 
in the bull rings of Spain, it appears that the 
cruel spectacle will be finally suppressed. The 
Gazeta de Madrid prints a royal order creating 
a commission of technicians to study the best 
mode to eliminate the deaths of horses before 
the public. 

The commission has begun deliberations. 
Composed of various matadors and _ picadors, 
it has heard the story of metal stomachers used 
in the Madrid bull ring in 1907 when a huge, 
powerful bull attacked horses several times, one 
horse dying as a result of the thrust of the bull’s 
horns through a joint of the stomacher. 

It is believed this system cannot be perfected 
to give the desired protection for the horse. 

In planning a substitution for the present 
method, it is necessary to pay attention to the 
effect on the picador. It is believed that, by 
substituting a rapid horse, the picador on making 
the thrust. would not be thrown from the horse, 
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as now. ‘This point was hotly discussed by the 
devotees of the sport, who hold that a new type 
of horse would entirely change the character of 
the game, resulting many times in the death of 
the bull at the hands of the picador instead of 
the matador on foot, which is the present 
method.—Copyright, 1926, by the N. Y. Times Co. 


Cure for Cat-Killing Habit in Dogs 

Again and again the Humane Society of Berks 
County is called upon to have cats and kittens 
put out of their misery because they have been 
hopelessly mangled by “ cat-killing dogs.’’ With- 
in the last month several cases have been 
reported, and in every case the dog made a 
wanton attack on the cat or kitten, even in one 
case, chasing the kitten right up on its own porch 
and there “murdering” it. In another case, the 
dog broke through the fence of a neighboring 
yard and killed a valuable cat, which was watch- 


ing a rat hole in its own yard, underneath the’ 


windows of its owner. 

There are subjects upon which we feel even 
more than caustic—positively vitriolic, in fact— 
and the subject of cat-killing dogs is one of them. 
Many people have the idea that it is natural for 
dogs to kill cats, and that nothing can be done 
‘about it. This idea is entirely erroneous. It is 
no more natural for dogs to kill cats than for 
eats to kill each other. Animals only kill, as a 
rule, when there is a reason, such as hunger, 
jealousy, defence of young, etc. Now, none of 
these reasons apply to the cat-killng dog. He 
kills for the love of killing, and his actions are no 
more excusable than the cow that starts in to 
kill other animals in the barn-yard, or the horse 
that would try to slay every sheep or calf it 
saw. This would not be tolerated, and any 
signs of such tendencies would be quickly 
checked. 


WITH THE OWNER’S CONSENT 


The truth of the matter is that a cat-killing 
dog usually operates with the full consent and 
approval of-its owner. ‘The only reason the 
owner does not aid him in his pursuit is the fact 
that he thinks the dog can handle the job better 
than he can. There are a few who seem to 
really regret this tendency on the part of their 


dog, but think nothing can be done. They 
assert helplessly, that they do not know what to 
do about it—he will kill cats. 

This sort of thing causes a great deal of ill- 
feeling, besides a great deal of sorrow to people 
whose cherished pets are found mangled on 
their own doorsteps or in their own yards. It 
is sometimes difficult for people who do not care 
for cats to realize that they are charming pets, 
with a personality as marked and missable as a 
dog’s, and that their owners grieve just as deeply 
over the kitten killed by a neighbor’s dog as the 
dog owner would over his or her dog killed by a 
neighbor’s car. By every law of sport, good 
citizenship and American fair play, we should 
respect our neighbor’s preferences in the matter 
of pets, and people so narrow-minded and in- 
tolerant that they will not respect their neigh- 
bor’s rights have no business living in a city— 
such people should move out into the country, 
where their nearest neighbor would be some ten 
miles distant. 


SIMPLE BUT SURE CURE 


Dogs can be cured of chasing cats, for the ’ 
cat-chasing dog usually becomes the cat-killing 
dog, if he catches the cat. A man owned a dog 
that was addicted to slaughtering every cat it 
could grab. He had whipped it and scolded it, 
but to no purpose. A friend offered to cure it, 
and did. The cure was very simple. A dead 
cat was tied around the dog’s neck, firmly 
strapped on. He was made to wear it twenty- 
four hours. When it was removed, he was taken 
for a walk. A cat ran across the street. In- 
stead of darting in pursuit, as formerly, he tucked 
in his tail and fled for home. He never killed 
another cat. 

Here are a few suggestions to dog owners. 
Be a ‘“‘sport”’ and heed them: 

If you get a puppy, introduce him early to 
strange cats, and insist on friendliness. If you 
get an adult, cure him of the cat-chasing habit, 
if he has it. You owe it to your neighbor, your- 
self, the cats and the dog. Many a good dog has 
been poisoned for his cat-killing tendencies.— 
By Mrs. M. Florence Sidel, officer of the Humane 
Society of Berks County, in the Reading Sunday 
Kagle. 
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What is Sportsmanship? 


I have just been reading a popular outdoor 
magazine; one famed for its fight in behalf of the 
“conservation” of wild life, and I am struck with 
amazement at the number of otherwise intelligent 
and consistent men who deceive themselves with 
the idea-that they are doing something meritori- 
ous when they destroy the natural enemies of 
‘“‘game’’ and then turn to and do the slaughtering 
themselves. I cannot help but have more 
respect for the avowed pot-hunter, who ‘‘ comes 
clean”’ and calls a spade a spade. 

Hawks, owls, crows, bob-cats, pumas, wood- 
peckers, jaybirds and what not are blacklisted 
for extermination, merely because they gain 
a living in the only manner they know, in order 
that the ‘conservationist’? may have a little 
sport doing for fun what they did from necessity. 

I have long noted that as soon as a pot-hunter 
becomes an expert wing shot he generally be- 
comes a “‘sportsman’”’ and an ardent advocate 
of ‘giving the bird a chance for its life.’ Which 
calls to mind the old frontier stories of white 
men “running the gauntlet’? when the kind 
Indians ‘‘gave them a chance for their lives.’ 
It is a shame that intelligent men will deceive 
themselves with such utter hog-wash. 

If it is ‘‘red-blooded” to kill for sport, how 
much less red-blooded is it to kill in order to 
keep alive? Search me!—W. A. Birdwell. From 
the September ‘‘ Flower Grower.” 


A Letter from an American Student of Music in 
Naples 


Often we say how fortunate are the children 
born in America—‘‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave’’—and our hearts go out to 
the poor children of China and other lands less 
favored. But have you ever thought that the 
animals are equally unfortunate? During my 
stay in Naples, how often I have contrasted the 
difference in conditions in Naples and in the 
United States. My heart has been saddened 
many times here, as I have witnessed the sorry 
plight of so many. How happy I should be to 
feel, the whole world over, the same care was 
given to our dumb animals that is given in the 
good old city of Boston. 


Cnr 


During the war a great many cats were killed 
and eaten, but that is not true at present; though 
I think horse and donkey meat are eaten to some 
extent. 

At a tea, given by the wife of the pastor of the 
American church, I mentioned how hurt I had 
been to see so much indifference toward animal 
life, but the pastor assured me he could see quite 
an improvement since first coming to Naples to 
live. He said an American school-teacher, re- 
tired and living near Rome, told him when she 
first came there to live, the cats, when old or 
sick, or for any reason undesired, were never 
killed, but buried alive, the people following a 
superstition dating back to Egypt (the cat was a 
sacred animal and never killed). This good 
woman bought at great expense an electric con- 
trivance, invented in America and introduced in 
Italy by Mr. Hawksley and, as far as she possibly 
could, had all undesired animals put humanely 
away. 

Today I saw a poor little donkey drop in 
the strada; in a few minutes, he was no more. 
Never again need he plod through driving rain or 
burning sun with a load far too heavy for the 
little creature to carry. If there is one thing 
more than another that goes to my heart in 
Naples, it is the patient little arsenello, and 
when I hear them bray it seems to me the cry of 
utter discouragement, and I am always saddened 
for the moment. 

The Italian people are a kindly folk and I feel 
it is only lack of understanding, and when they 
realize “a merciful man is merciful to his beast,”’ 
and that God gave man dominion over the ani- 
mal-world not to exercise the worst in his nature 
—selfishness and often brutality—but to show 
kindness, protection and love for all He has 
created, then—and then only—will the animals 
of Naples as of every other clime come into their 
own. May the time soon come when all eyes 
are opened to their responsibility to the lowhest 
of God’s creatures. (Signed) Jean Stanley, 
Naples, Italy. 


The writer of the above letter evidently does 
not know what a splendid work was done in 
Naples by the Princess Mélé Barése (who died a 
few years ago), through the manager, Leonard 
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Hawksley, who came near giving his life for the 
protection of animals in Naples. He was set 
upon more than once by angry drivers, and when 
I called on him at the society’s headquarters 
when I was in Naples, he had the walls of one 
room covered with instruments of torture he had 
taken away from men in that city. Leonard 
Hawksley is now in Rome taking charge of hu- 
mane work there, where he is doing a great deal 
of good.—A. H.S. 


Wild Birds in Cages 


Four chaffinches, three linnets, a goldfinch and 
red poll were the subject of a case at Southend, 
when a man was summoned for cruelty to the 
birds by keeping them in small, dirty cages. 

An inspector of the Society said there were nine 
cages, all too small for the birds. Six of the birds 
were tailless and some had wing feathers broken. 
He tried to buy one of the birds in a cage, but the 
dirtier the cage the higher was the price asked for 
it. He eventually bought a chaffinch in a cage 
for seven shillings and sixpence, and subsequently 
he liberated the bird, but owing to its close con- 
finement it had lost the power to use its wings and 
could not fly higher than a foot from the ground. 
In consequence, he had the bird caught and de- 
stroyed. The cage, which was bigger than some 
the defendant had in his possession, was four 
inches wide, five and three-quarters inches long, 
and seven inches high. 


The Caged Thrush to His Master 


Oh! master, hear a song-birds’ call— 
My little cage is far too small: 
I have not room to fly at all. 


I hop all day ’twixt perch and floor: 
My heart is sad—my feet are sore— 
And ah! to spread my wings once more 


Adown the scented woodland breeze, 
"Mid flowery glades, and sheltering trees, 
My voice attuned to my heart’s ease! 


Oh, let me go! Though far away, 
The boon of freedom I’ll repay: 
For, while I trill my thanks all day, 


Sweet echoes of my song shall be 
Breathed to your soul continually, 
Charming each hour with melody! 

—K. H. G. 


Ziska, a Samoyede, or Siberian sledge dog, 
belongs to the president of the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League and is a Life Member of that 


organization. 


A Good Work 


The annual meeting of the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League was held at the home of Mrs. 
Kk. B. Varney, Thursday afternoon. 

President, Miss Helen Leighton; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Edward B. Varney, Mrs. W. I. 
Nichols, Rev. E. C. Herrick, D.D., Chief of 
Police Martin Feeney; secretary, Miss Annie E. 
Allen; assistant secretary, Miss Meredyth Weth- 
erell; treasurer, Miss Gertrude M. Baker; assist- 
ant treasurer, Mrs. Herbert H. Horton. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Twelve years ago the Animal Rescue League 
was organized and incorporated for the purpose 
of establishing a temporary home for lost, in- 
jured, abandoned or undesired animals, and for 
performing any other service for the welfare of 
animals in the city of Fall River and its vicinity, 
and during the past year as in preceding years, it 
has been the sincere aim of its officers and direc- 
tors, working with Agent McCarthy, to carry on, 
as efficiently as possible, the work called for by 
the terms of the charter. It has been a strenu- 
ous year for our agent, for the largest number of 
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animals in any year has been received at the 
shelter, 452 Durfee Street, 2,778 cats and kittens, 
1,126 dogs, one horse, 13 miscellaneous, 61 
boarded, including 80 horses fed at Christmas; 
total, 4,059. 

Meetings of the directors have been held each 
month, with the exception of July, August and 
September, with a good attendance. 


—_— —___—_— 


The following essay was awarded the first 
prize given by the Fall River Animal Rescue 
League during Humane Week. It was a first 
aid kit and was given to a Girl Scout, age 14, who 
does not wish her name known. 


Some Pets of Famous Men 


The dog I am writing about is “the dog of the 
land.’ He knows the affairs of state and that 
the United States is trying to collect $4,000,000,- 

000 from France as a war debt. I will tell you 
~ who knows many of these secrets and he never 
repeats them. 

Rob Roy knows them. Yes, Rob Roy, the 
long-nosed, sad-eyed, white collie of the White 
House. If you could see him on the street with 
Mrs. Coolidge, a-galloping, rollicking, fun-mak- 
ing, alive with vigor and joy, you would say to 
yourself, “There is the very happiest dog in the 


world. Isn’t he the most beautiful dog you ever 
saw?’’ I would say that most assuredly if I saw 


him. 
For several hours each day Rob Roy is in the 


White House executive office lying at the feet . 


of his master, President Coolidge, his long nose 
between his paws, his ears tense, cocked, and 
alert, his eyes wide open, while the innermost 
secrets of state, affecting the destiny of the world, 
are fully, freely, and frankly discussed! Do you 
wonder that a mere animal, carrying in his 
breast the secret affairs of state is sad-eyed? 
Rob Roy has never revealed a secret yet. 

The diplomats have stooped to pat his head 
and speak a few kind words to him at which he 
wags his lovely, white, bushy tail as a “thank 
you, sir.”’ Even the society matrons stroke him 
and pull his white fur and vamp him with eyes 
to which mere man would easily succumb. Rob 
Roy’s record is as spotless as his name, 


Rob Roy just loves to chase autos, just like 
any other dog. Vice-President Dawes sug- 
gested a remedy; it was to drive a stake in the 
ground and tie Rob Roy to it, giving him thirty 
feet of rope. If he saw an auto and ran after it 
the rope would stop him and soon cure him. 
But Rob Roy is stubborn, and that won’t even 
stop his love for chasing autos. 

Rob Roy was a sheep dog on a big ranch in 
Wisconsin before he came to the White House. 
He has a collie’s instinct. Prudence Prim and 
Paul Pry are Rob Roy’s close friends. Prudence 
Prim was brought to keep Rob Roy company 
after they detected a spirit of loneliness in him. 
He was bred in the Island White kennels in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


February 27, 1926. 
On Boat: Marseilles to Tunis. 

Dear Mrs. Huntington Smith: I feel it is hope- 
less to apologize for never writing to thank you 
for the help you have given me in your journal. 
Every time they have sent me a copy with a 
paragraph I have felt freshly ashamed, but it is 
a real true excuse when I say that I only just 
manage the local correspondence, which must 
be done to keep the work going, and other letters 
get put on one side. 

I start at 4, 5, or 6 a.m. for the Arab markets, 
treat animals without a stop until about midday, 
then motor or train back to my centre, spend the 
afternoon visiting police, sick animals, people 
interested, do letters and accounts ’till 8 P.M., 
dinner,—then I get my medicines ready for next 
morning, and it is no good to try to do more,— 
I go to sleep! 

I have been in England for three months, and 
I am on my way back to North Africa to try to 
develop and strengthen the work already begun. 
I feel the first year and nine months have made 
an impression. I have six Arabs now who visit 
twenty-five Arab markets to treat the animals; 
four of these men have been working steadily and 
well for more thana year. There isa remarkable 
improvement in the towns where this free treat- 
ment is given, so much of the work is preventa- 
tive. Some lotion and cotton wool to protect 
the sores prevent slight cases from developing 
into the horrible suppurating sores deep to the 
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bone, which the animals work with month after 
month. The Arabs are truly thankful for having 
their animals treated, and even when I use the 
power the police have given me and siege severe 
cases, they are thankful when they fetch their 
animal, say a fortnight later, and find him 
fattened, rested or cured,—and nothing to pay. 
Of course this is hard upon the men, as they are 
deprived, for the time, of the animal that earns 
their living—but they see that it is for their own 
good. 

Their poverty and ignorance is pitiful. Quite 
recently I found a good horse whose hoof had 
been run over by an automobile the day before. 
All the same, his Arab owner, not understanding 
any better, made him draw his cart loaded with 
pomegranates about twenty miles to market. 
How, I don’t know—he could only just limp a few 
yards to the stable where I kept him a fortnight; 
otherwise he would have made the return 
journey, and of course inflammation would have 
been set up and a good horse lost or permanently 
lamed, to say nothing of the suffering. 

The French authorities are helping more and 
more. They are most keen about education. 
In one town in Tunisia, 3,000 children of all races 
attended a cinema lecture. The best of essays 
written beforehand were read, and the Inspector 
of Education gave one-half hour’s splendid talk 
on “ Kindness to Animals,” and then I showed 
“The Voice of the Nightingale” and other bird 
and animal films. Afterwards, the children 
wrote more essays on what they had seen and 
heard. I have organized these lectures in 
several towns. : 

I have been able to get the hanging of dogs in 
Uran (Algeria) stopped. It had gone on for 17 
years. Five more lethal boxes are on their way 
out to towns where I can get them used. 

Though I haven’t written, I am most grateful 
for all the help you have given. With best 
wishes for your own work, yours sincerely,— 
F. K. Hosali. 


And I am recompensed, and deem the toils 

Of poetry not lost, if verse of mine 

May stand between an animal and woe, 

And teach one tyrant pity for his drudge. 
—Cowper. 


The fiercest beasts and birds of prey only kill 
the animals that they seize upon for their food; 
they do not wantonly torture them: that was left 
for the invention of man, who, through the 
prevalence of his reason, rises infinitely above the 
highest and best qualities of irrational creatures, 
and, through the perversion of it, sinks very 
far beneath many of their lowest and worst.— 
T. Young, M.A., ‘An Essay on Humanity to 
Animals.” 


He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small: 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
—Coleridge, ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.” 


Owners of dogs and cats should be made 
aware that thieves who are out on purpose to 
secure such animals are in almost every neighbor- 
hood. We particularly warn owners to keep 
their pets in the house at night and to see to it 
that they are not straying too far from home. © 
We get many complaints of stolen animals 
from all directions. 


My Follower 
(Rondeau to “ Zippo,” a League Dog) 
My dear old dog, so faithful, true, 
Who loves me as but very few 
Have ever loved me,—in whose sweet 
Brown eyes lies trust,—on tireless feet 
Follows me always—gladly too. 


All sympathy if I am blue, 
Contentment pure while I’m in view, 
He’s joy itself whene’er we meet— 
My dear old dog! 


“Though friend of all,’”’ his eyes say, “you 
I worship most, dear Mistress Lou!”’ 
Though cold the storm or fierce the heat, 
On rocky path or city street, 
He’ll follow as none else would do— 
My dear old dog! 
—Louella C. Poole, 
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A VISITOR AT THE BUNGALOW 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


St. Jerome 


(A.D. 878 to 420) 


St. Jerome was born three hundred and 
seventy years after the birth of Christ, so that 
we realize how long ago it was that he lived. He 
was very learned as well as good, and he de- 
voted a great part of his life to translating the 
New Testament into the Latin tongue, and his 
writings still exist under the title of the Vulgate. 
St. Jerome, together with other Christians, es- 
tablished himself at Bethlehem, in a monastery 
which they built there. One day, while sitting 
at the gate, St. Jerome saw a large lion limping 
towards him, as if in pain, and holding up a 
swollen paw. The saint, who was not the least 
afraid of the big pussy cat, went forward at once 
to meet his guest, and, taking the foot gently 
into his hand, saw that a huge thorn was em- 
_ bedded in the flesh. So he spoke kindly to the 
great beast, and, as well as he was able, extracted 
the thorn, fetching water and bandages to com- 
plete his work, after coaxing the creature into a 
quiet corner to recover from the pain. And so 
after a time, under the careful treatment of 
Jerome, the lion got well; but he still refused to 
leave his benefactor. He lived on milk and 
boiled herbs like the monks, drew water from the 
Jordan for the wants of the monastery, and when 
St. Jerome died he followed him to the grave, 
and, refusing food, died there also.*—(P. 14, in 
“The Brotherhood of Love,”’ collected and arranged 
by Florence H. Suckling.) 


* Montalembert. 


Education of the Young 
HE HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN 


A young man guarded the outer office of 
Edward Parker, better known to his employees 
and associates as “The Chief.” This young 
man’s attention must have been distracted for 
a moment, as Mrs. Alicia Grant was allowed 
to pass through unnoticed, past the outer gate 
and into the private office, where a number of 
men were seated around a long oval table, each 
considering the papers in his hand. At the head 
of the table, busily engaged with his own papers, 
was the president of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the state. All was quiet except for the 
rustle of the papers. Suddenly the man at the 
head of the table looked up, and seeing Mrs. 
Grant, said: 

“How did you get in here, and what do you 
want?” 

Mrs. Grant smilingly answered: “I came 
right through your office without any trouble, 
and as you are the man I want to see, I opened 
the door bearing your name, and here I am.” 
By this time every man was looking at the 
person who had dared to do this unprecedented 
thing—enter “The Chief’s”’ office unannounced. 

‘Now that you are here, what do you want?” 
said the president. 

“T want to revive your memory,” said Mrs. 
Grant, “as well as to get your endorsement 
and support for one of the most important and 
valuable educational movements in this coun- 
try.” 

“T am always helping some cause or other,” 
said the president, a little sharply. ‘Madam, 
I must ask you to retire from this room, as 
this 1s an important conference and our time 
is valuable. You may leave your address and 
state your business to my secretary, in the 
outer office.” And the man turned his atten- 
tion to the papers before him. 

Mrs. Grant stepped forward. The man in the 
president’s chair started involuntarily, sat up a 
little straighter, and looked directly into Mrs. 
Grant’s eyes fora moment. Then realizing where 
he was, and almost immediately recognizing in 
Mrs. Grant one of his teachers of grammar 
school. days, and the same tone of voice which 
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he had heard many times, he laughed, and 
explained to the men at the table that he now 
recognized the lady, and introduced her as his 
friend and teacher of boyhood days. 

As he rose to shake hands with her, she said: 
“Wdward Parker, I have written and _ tele- 
phoned to this office, but have not been able to 
reach you personally, which has been a disap- 
pointment to me, because I felt sure that if I 
could get your attention (as of old), I could 
interest you in the work which is so close to 
my heart, that is—the training of the youth of 
today in the principles of justice, kindness and 
mercy, to all living things. Do you not remem- 
ber a promise you made when you were in my 
classes, in regard to this subject?” 

“T think I do,” said Mr. Parker, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, he repeated the Band of 
Mercy Pledge, learned so many years ago: “I 
will try to be kind to all living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.” One of 
the men at the table said: “I remember that.” 
“T do, too,” said another. “So do I,” said a 
third. 

“All right,” said Mrs. Grant, “since so many 
remember it, let’s all say 1t together.” 

As one man, the twelve rose to their feet 
and together repeated the simple pledge learned 
in school so many years ago. 

Mrs. Grant was soon seated, and invited to 
tell her story, in spite of the important con- 
ference and the lack of time, mentioned by 
the president. She told these busy men of the 
work of groups of devoted men and women in 
different parts of the country, who were doing 
so much to further the cause of humane edu- 
cation. She told of efforts made to have hu- 
mane education laws passed in different states; 
of efforts to enforce such laws where they already 
existed (as in twenty-three states). Laws which, 
if enforced, would make this teaching as much a 
part of the regular schoolroom work as reading, 
writing and arithmetic; of its importance in the 
training of our boys and girls; its influence upon 
their lives, their conduct, etc., ete. 

She explained to these men, that in order to 
overcome cruelty we must, in the schools to- 
day, inculeate in the mind of the child the 
principles of kindness to every living creature. 


We must awaken in the minds of our future 
distinguished citizens (as well as our future 
criminals) the desire to be kind. We must 
encourage them in the habits of kind treat- 
ment toward all helpless creatures. In other 
words, we must train our coming generations 
in the principles of justice, mercy and fair play 
for all living things, through the teaching of 
humaneness in the schools. She told of the 
great need of this education of the heart—as 
from the heart come the good and bad impulses 
of all human beings. When such impulses are 
guided and the minds of our youth filled so full of 
good, noble and constructive thoughts; thoughts 
of kindness, mercy and justice, there is little 
room for thoughts of a cruel or destructive 
nature. When this guidance is exercised, then, 
and only then, can we hope to crowd out and 
eradicate cruelty and crime. 

She went on to tell them that while there has 
been a steady increase in the growth of humane 
education all through the United States and its 
possessions, there is much more to be done, and 
it is the vital and important duty of each of us 
to do what we can to make this teaching a part 
of the regular school work in our country. 

This and much more did Mrs. Grant tell her 
small audience. There may be other women of 
Mrs. Grant’s type and all may not be able to 
get the attention of the boys (now men) who 
made such promises years ago, but it is to be 
hoped that the boys and girls in the schools 
today who make such a promise will do the 
best they can to live up to it; try to prevent all 
forms of cruelty; be kind to the aged, the help- 
less and weak, whether human beings or animals. 
If our boys and girls would only do this the 
so-called “crime wave” would be forgotten, 
and the spirit of kindness and good will would 
encircle the world.—By Merle Hawley, Boston; 
reprinted from the Journal of Education, Boston. 


“In constancy and nuptial love 

I learn my duty from the dove. 

The hen, who from the chilly air 

With pious wing protects her care, 

And every fowl that flies at large 

Instructs me in a parents charge.” 
—Gay. 
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_ LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League re- 
ceived 6,491 cats, 1,064 dogs, 38 horses, and 22 
smaller animals. We placed 95 dogs and 60 
cats in good homes. 


A horse belonging to a pedlar in Framingham 
was very badly affected with the mange. Our 
agent secured him by payment of $10. 


A number of lame horses were examined by 
our agent and laid up for repairs. 


MR. STANLEY FEEDING SQUIRRELS AND PIGEONS ON 
THE COMMON LAST WINTER 


The Children’s City Club, from the Women’s 
Municipal League, visited the Animal Rescue 
League recently. They were very much inter- 
ested in the dogs, cats, and in the picture gallery, 
and one child exclaimed to another, ‘‘Oh, we had a 
honey time and you ought to read the wonderful 
stories they gave us.”” We were afterwards told 
that mothers kept these stories that were given to 
the children at home for a few days until they had 
all read them, and they were taken to the schools 
for the teachers to read. 

We are always very glad indeed to have groups 
of children visit the League. It is educational 
for them. 


On April 28, 1925, these three children, Fred 
McFarland, Robert Parker and Ethel Kuhrn, 


saw a large dog kill this tiny kitten. They buried 
it in the empty match box near their home, but 
when some neighbor boys dug it up and were 
throwing it about, these little children got the 
kitten and brought it to the League, because as 
they said, “We know the Animal Rescue League 
will see that no one will dig it up after you bury 
it.’”’ Undoubtedly when these children grow up 
there will be three more humane people to aid 
the abused animals and by their example now, 
their playmates will be encouraged to treat ani- 
mals with feeling. 


It is hard many times to appreciate a joke. 
For example, a few days ago a man and woman 
entered their car, which had been parked near the 
North Station, and drove to a restaurant on 
Boylston Street. When they got out, they both 
thought they heard the cries of a cat, but could 
find no trace of one in or near the machine. 
Finally, the man lifted the hood and there, hud- 
dled in a corner, was a large cat, almost dead with 
fright. The kind people brought him here, and 
although it seems almost a miracle that the cat 
was not injured, he was apparently all right ex- 
cept for his fright. There was no way that the 
cat could have crawled into that place himself, so 
some one must have put him there fora joke. Do 
you think it was funny? Evidently the cat did 
not. 


Please notify us if you wish your magazine 
forwarded to a summer address, 
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A short time ago some one reported to us the 
case of a female cat, about to have kittens, which 
was locked in a store. After a great deal of in- 
quiring, we located the landlord, who let our 
agent in. He found the cat in a starving con- 
dition, covered with mange, and hardly able to 
crawl. Why can’t people be educated to be 
absolutely sure before they vacate a store or a 
house that nothing alive is left there to suffer 
from imprisonment and neglect? 


Several baby squirrels have been brought to 
the League from the Common, found on the 
ground, unable to climb the trees. Dr. Young 
has had them in his office in a box padded with 
cotton and they seem quite at home, very tame, 
and fond of attention, especially when the atten- 
tion includes a feast of nuts. Mr. Stanley took 
one back to the Common the other day, put him 
on the ground, and thought he had scampered 
off when some one laughed and shouted, “‘ He’s 
on your hat.’’ He put him down again and once 
more he climbed up, loath to leave his bene- 
factor. Then Mr. Stanley took him where he 
feeds the squirrels and gave his morning call for 
breakfast. This brought out a score or more 
and soon our “baby”? was running about and 
climbing trees with the best of them. 


An elderly woman who was ill was advised 
by her doctor to go to the hospital, but she 
refused because she wouldn’t leave her two cats. 
The district nurse offered to take care of them, 
but unknown to her, the woman sent them here, 
where they are very happy. At first they were 
homesick, but after a week of good care and 
kind treatment, they became friendly and want 
to be petted by all the visitors. The woman is 
now in the hospital and when she is able to go 
home there will be a happy reunion. As we 
have often stated, we do not board animals here, 
but in extreme cases such as this, where the 
owner can make no other provision, we are glad 
to do our bit for a human being as well as for 
our fourfooted friends. 

We hope that our friends will not forget us 
thissummer. Our work goes on and increases, as 
so many starving kittens are found on the streets. 


From two different sources we have heard of 
the brave act of fourteen-year-old Gilbert Irving 
Favor of Roslindale, who rescued a cat from the 
top of a very tall tree. The cat had been there 
for three days, and although the police and fire 
departments had been notified, also the M. 8. P. 
C. A. and our society, no one had been able to 
reach the cat. A telephone man tried to climb 
the tree and failed, it being too tall and slender 
to bear a man’s weight. The details of how Gil- 
bert reached the cat are not known, but, while 
his success where others failed may have been 
due to his light weight and the natural agility of 
a boy, he nevertheless deserves great credit, and 
he will receive one of our prizes at the public 
meeting next February. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 177 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
CamUtidwes: . 4... ven 159 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 212 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton Street. ea4. ee 204. 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 124 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street)... i 5) seat G4 ee eee 927 
Pine:Ridge, Dedham. ;>32 2-32 eee 63 
Medfield)...ni¢..<. 3) 4 ee 35 
Chelsea, 364th Street. 25.02. Soe 654 
2,555 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 1926. 

The kitten we secured from you in November 
is entirely satisfactory, being a good mouser, and 
he is well and happy. He is unusually affection- 
ate and playful and seems to be a trick cat. He 
stands on his hind legs indefinitely and begs, 
and he opens old-fashioned latch doors by hang- 
ing to the handle by front paw and tapping the 
latch, all this without teaching.—E. B. 
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DR. YOUNG AND PHEASANT 


A police officer found a pheasant on Kneeland 
Street, and brought it to the League. Our 
doctor did what he could to save the bird, but 
it was too far gone, and died. 


QUESTION BOX 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


I have been asked to publish a feeding schedule 
for cats and offer the following suggestions on the 
diet of cats: 

No set kind or quantity of food can be adhered 
to for all cats. Individual appetites vary, and 
cats learn to like certain foods and very often 
refuse to eat anything but their favorite dish. 
In some cases of diseased animals it is quite 
necessary to eliminate certain foods or add 
others. In general, cats eat about the same food 
as humans, but with little or no starchy foods 
-and no sweets. 

The following are named in order of their 
importance as cat foods: Meat and fish; beef, 


lamb and liver; cod, haddock. 
Salmon, when fed, should 
be fed in small quantities, 
mixed with bread or other 
foods. Liver should not be 
fed every day; occasionally a 
feed of raw liver serves as a 
laxative. Beef and lambshould 
be the main meat constitu- 
ent in the cat’s diet. All 
meats and fish can be fed both 
cooked or raw. Cow’s milk is 
a very good food and should 
be a part of any cat or kitten’s 
diet. Feed in small quantities 
during the day. Vegetables 
and greens are good, such as 
carrots, celery, spinach, aspar- 
agus, onions, oat sprouts and 
ereen grass. These make up 
the most desirable list of vege- 
tables; they should usually be 
fed cooked, except the grass 
and oat sprouts, and sometimes 
asparagus is fed green. Bread: 
use the dark breads such as whole-wheat or 
graham. These are often fed toasted. Cereals: 
fed without sugar and used somewhat sparingly. 
Barley and rice are used more frequently, 
especially barley. 

A light breakfast of milk, bread or toast, cereal, 
with meat or fish broth, followed with a bite 
from the table at noon and a good meal in the 
evening made up of meat, or fish, vegetables and 
milk, should sustain good health in the average 
cat. This evening meal can be made very 
palatable as a semi-solid stew of meat, vegetables 
and barley. The evening meal should remain 
accessible to the cat for several hours during the 
evening, as “puss”? usually likes to mince her 
dinner at night. 

Eggs are sometimes fed raw or soft poached, 
never fried or scrambled. They may be used to 
supplant the meat or be mixed with a small por- 
tion of meat. 

Do not feed the same food every day. Give 
the cat a variety of foods for good health. Pork 
should not be fed and likewise no crumbs of fat, 
as these pieces of fat often choke the animal or 
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cause gastritis and vomiting. The quantity of 
food should be regulated according to the individ- 
ual’s needs, feeding only a sufficient amount to 
maintain a reasonably good condition of “ flesh.” 
The over-fat cat is often in misery or made ill, 
due to our negligence in allowing it to eat too 
much. Skin troubles and digestive disorders 
very often affect fat and over-fed cats. 

All cats do not drink water, but they should 
have a basin of water accessible at all times. 

Some cats apparently live on one food only. 
This is usually the result of being allowed to 
form the habit of eating only one dish, day in and 
day out. 

Cats vomit quite readily; that is nature’s way 
of relieving an overloaded stomach or removing 
poisonous food. Do not encourage the cat to 
eat for several hours after a vomiting spell. 

Study your own cat and its peculiarities and 
minister to its dietary needs with good judgment 
and you should have a healthy cat and a good 
pet. 


@. How can I stop my dog from always 
jumping up on people ? 

A. This is due partly to habit and partly to 
playfulness. When the dog jumps up on you 
simply step on his hind toes—not too hard— 
push him down and tell him “No!”’ Do this 
with judgment. Do not ruin the dog’s friendli- 
ness by being abusive or too severe with him. 
Usually they soon understand not to jump on 
people at any and all times. The stepping on the 
toes should be only enough to make the dog take 
notice and not enough to make him suffer. 


Wo.uaston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1926. 
The kitten we received from you December 4 
has a splendid home and we regard it as the most 
important member of our family. He is in first- 
rate condition and growing nicely.—G. F. S. P. 


DorcueEsterR, Mass., February 1, 1926. 
In reply to your card inquiring about the kitten 
I took from you September 9 would say we are 
very much delighted with Rufus. He is delight- 
fully contented here and takes great pleasure in 
playfully boxing the ears of Tippy, our Fox 
Terrier. It is not unusual to see them both 


settle down for a nap on the same big chair. 
Assuring that the kitten is well cared for, and in 
return gives us the companionship of a gentle, 
handsome pet, sincerely yours,—R. EH. H. 


MANSFIELD, Mass., March 4, 1926. 

It is very gratifying to be able to tell you that 
dog No. 775—German police mongrel which 
I took from you on January 26th—is getting along 
very well and seems to be very contented. 
I live on a four-acre farm, on which he is free to 
run and exercise, and up to the present time he 
has been very satisfactory. He seems to enjoy 
it out here, and doesn’t seem inclined to be vicious 
or troublesome at all. Of course being only a 
young dog he is quite playful, but that is very 
tolerable and rather to be expected. He is 
extremely fond of children, and he and my sister’s 
three small kiddies get along marvelously well 
together, and it was due to their suggestion that 
I named him Bozo. I’m very glad to say that 
he fits into our family very nicely, and we are all 
real pleased with him so far.—WM. E. L. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS sce merle The Park Pollard 


xperimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


| 51 CARVER’ Telephone 


Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


—SPRATT? 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 


For more than half a century own- 
ers and breeders the world over 
have fed SPRATT’S Dog Cakes 
and Puppy Biscuits, because they 
provide just the sort of nourishing 
well-balanced diet that a dog needs 
to keep him healthy and vigorous. 


For a safe variation feed SPRATT’S 
Ovals — made after the old stam- 
ina-building SPRATT’S Formula, 
but in a new size and shape. 


Write for Free Dog Book! 
SPRATT’S new book contain- 


ing valuable chapters on care, 
feeding and diseases should be 
in every dog-lover’s possession. 
Free on request. Address 


SPRATT’S PAT. L't’d. 
Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at pasa 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § \. 

Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


' 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cats - 2.0...) Baa ee ere 
Dogs *. 3.3 Se ee 
Horses... "4 3) a5 835 
Birds © -)25.- 49 ee 304 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY? 073! ih eas Sra ae een tone cle be Wet Toc beats ete 
Nortu Enp, INpusrriaL SCHOOL. . . . . . . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH-END —-. &4--soeeree sae eer. LOOINORTHAMPION OTBEET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE «ee ae ee VE A Eta, © eh) WDORRIOTREE 
DEDHAM 2) 4): \;SVGR ae . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFrecp: ©. 5° tree ON gree Eee . . BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
EAst Boston CRIS USe SNR ee, or he sed eMC RIDTAN OTRE ES 
WESTIE VNN (ce nee 5. it eis Meet ee ee ee IVE PTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA‘ by: i") 6) Wie I ee 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


